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BRIEF COMMUNICATIONS 

Anthropology in New Zealand, Australia, and Japan 

The accompanying information regarding the institutions and activi- 
ties of anthropologists in Ne>v Zealand and Japan is abstracted from the 
Proceedings of the Pan- Pacific Scientific Congress held in Honolulu, 
August, 1920, the section on New Zealand having been prepared by Mr. 
H. D. Skinner, Lecturer in Ethnology in the University of Otago, and 
that on Japan by Dr. N. Yamasaki, Professor of Geography in Tokyo 
Imperial University. The Australian notes were contributed by Dr. 
Frederick Wood-Jones, Professor of Anatomy at the University of 
Adelaide. 

New Zealand 

A. Physical Anthropology 

1. Osteology. A large number of osteological measurements have 
been recorded in different scientific journals, but the only work on any 
considerable amount of material is that of the late Professor J. H. Scott, 
who gives measurements of eighty-three skulls, and of a much smaller 
number of body and limb bones. In the thirty years which have passed 
since Professor Scott's research, a large amount of osteological material 
has been collected, especially in the Anatomical Museum of the University 
of Otago, but no attempt has been made to work it up. 

2. Bodily Measurements of Living Subjects. The only work of this 
nature is that recently undertaken by Dr. Peter Buck, himself of Maori 
descent. This research promises to be of the very highest importance. 

B. Cultural Anthropology 

I. Sociology. Outstanding in this field is the work of Mr. Elsdon 
Best, who, coming late into the field, has far surpassed all other workers 
in the volume and value of the material he has collected. There is still 
scope for intensive work among the tribes not touched by Mr. Best, 
especially those of the Taranaki and Whanganui district, and of the 
peninsula north of Auckland. Mr. H. Beattie has recently collected 
with unexpected success among the scattered remnant of Maori in 
South Island. Mr. S. Percy Smith, doyen of New Zealand anthropolo- 
gists, has recorded an amount of traditional material unequalled by any 
other worker in the Pacific, but it is unlikely that any considerable 
amount of new traditional material will become available in the future. 
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2. Linguistics. In this field, three generations of the Williams family 
are preeminent, and no great advance, in amount at any rate, is likely to 
be made on the fourth edition of the Maori Dictionary, edited by Arch- 
deacon Herbert Williams. There remains, however, much work to be 
done on Maori dialects, for which research a good deal of material is still 
available in the spoken language, and in manuscripts in libraries and 
private hands. The importance of work in this field is indicated by the 
fact that the phonetics of the Kai-tahu dialect diflfer from the phonetics 
of dictionary Maori more than do the phonetics of Easter Island. The 
collection of phonographic records of songs and speeches has been 
begun by Mr. J. McDonald of the Dominion Museum. 

3. Material Culture. Though in this field, as elsewhere, material is 
rapidly disappearing, a great amount of profitable collecting may still be 
done by the right kind of worker. Almost any middle-aged Maori can 
give information never before recorded regarding fishing, fowling, and 
similar aspects of the life of his tribe. Considering the inherent attrac- 
tiveness of this kind of material and the excellence of Maori craftsman- 
ship and decorative art, it is remarkable that so little information about 
it has been collected. Outstanding researches are those of Mr. Best on 
the working of stone, of Dr. Buck on weaving, of Archdeacon Williams 
on the Maori house, and of Mr. Downes on eeling. Mr. Anderson's 
record of string games should also be noted. 

C. Present Position of Anthropology in New Zealand 
Work in the past has been sporadic and of very varying quality. 
The chief encouragement to research has been the existence of the 
Polynesian Society which, through its journal, edited for thirty years by 
Mr. Percy Smith, has guaranteed the rapid publication of original work. 
The same function has been performed, but to a lesser degree, by the 
New Zealand Institute, through its Transactions, and during the past 
three years by the New Zealand Journal of Science and Technology. 

The institution by the University of New Zealand of a Certificate in 
Anthropology has been followed by the appointment of a Lecturer in 
Ethnology in the University of Otago, and it is hoped that the three 
remaining colleges affiliated with the University of New Zealand will 
also undertake the teaching of the subject. The University of Otago has 
supported field-workers for brief terms among the South Island Maori and 
at the Chatham Islands. The New Zealand Institute has also aided the 
'ormer work. 

Only one museum has thus far carried out anthropological work on 
any scale. Members of the staff of the Dominion Museum have ia 
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recent years made some of the most notable of all contributions to the 
study of Maori ethnology. Other museums have confined their activities 
to making ethnographic collections, but there is now a reasonable 
prospect of some of them taking up field-work of other kinds. 

The New Zealand Institute makes grants to research workers. 

From this brief survey it will be seen that sporadic work by indi- 
viduals is slowly yielding to systematic work by three classes of institu- 
tions — the university colleges, the museums, and the New Zealand 
Institute. The intensification of work by all three is prevented solely 
by lack of funds. 

Nothing has been said in this report about field-work in the New 
Zealand dependencies in the Pacific. Our obligations in this regard are 
obvious. 

Australia 

Australia has no federal bureau nor any institution in any individual 
state that maintains a properly staffed and equipped department for the 
conduct of anthropological work. 

The establishment of a chair of anthropology in one of the large 
universities having teachers and research facilities is a great desideratum. 
The writer is certain that many competent young men would take up 
work in anthropology were a chair established in one or more Australian 
universities. In the museums of Perth, Adelaide, Melbourne, and 
Sydney there is a large amount of anthropological material, both physical 
and cultural. There is also available a large amount of anthropological 
material in private collections. All of this should be worked over 
along modern scientific lines. More especially is this want felt in regard 
to the examination of the skeletal remains of the peoples of Australia 
and the surrounding Pacific regions. 

The museums mentioned above are not directly attached to the 
universities and it is much to be desired, pending the establishment of 
chairs in anthropology, that coordination of effort be brought about by 
the appointment of university teachers interested in anthropology as 
honorary curators of anthropology in the museums. 

Japan 
The Anthropological Institute and Professorship of Anthropology in 
the College of Science in the Imperial University of Tokyo were estab- 
lished in 1892. From that year until 1912, Dr. S. Tsuboi was Professor 
of Anthropology, but since that date the position has been vacant. 
However, there are two lecturers: R. Torii, S. Ishida. The rich collec- 
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tions of anthropological, ethnological, and archaeological specimens from 
all parts of Japan, China, Mongolia, Manchuria, the South Sea Islands, 
etc., are in charge of the curator, A. Matsumura. The reports of the 
principal explorations conducted have been published in the Journal of 
the College of Science, in English or French. Reports on Formosa, China, 
Mongolia, Manchuria, and the Kurile Islands have been published by 
R. Torii and on the Caroline Islands by A. Matsumura. 

In the College of Literature, S. Harada is the Lecturer in Archaeologj'. 

At the Imperial University of Kyoto there is no chair of anthro- 
pology, but B. Adachi, Professor of Anatomy, is a lecturer, and K. 
Hamada is Professor of Archaeology. Prof. Hamada has published 
the following in English: Stone Age Relics of Ko, Ancient Caves in 
Higo, etc. 

No professorship in anthropology is maintained at the Imperial 
University of Sendai, but the College of Science has a Professor of 
Anatomy, K. Hasebe. H. Matsumoto is Lecturer in Anthropology. 
The College has many good collections from northern Japan, while a 
great shell-heap on an island of the Matsushima group is reserved for 
study. 

In the department of history of the Imperial Museum of Tokyo there 
are excellent collections, in charge of the department director. Prof. Y. 
Miyake; the curator and his assistants are K. Takahashi, Wada, and 
Goto. 

The Anthropological Society of Tokyo was established in 1886. Its 
present membership is 313. The Society meets monthly at the Anthro- 
pological Institute of the Imperial University, except during July and 
August. It has published since its organization thirty-five volumes, in 
394 numbers, of the Journal of the Tokyo Anthropological Society. 
The presidency is vacant; there are twenty councilors whose acting 
director is Prof. R. Koganai; the secretaries are R. Torii, S. Ishida, and 
A. Matsumura. 

Clark Wissler 

An Example of Eskimo Art 
Horace R. Burritt of Portland, Oregon, a Yale graduate, recently 
presented to the Yale Museum a fine example of aboriginal carving in 
ivory (fig. 73). The only data he could give respecting the provenience 
of the specimen was that it came from Nome, Alaska, and that he secured 
it from a trader. When it came to Burritt, the ten holes were all filled 
with tundra d6bris (moss). 



